A  MALFORMED   GIANT

power, lies plethora ; of sense, lies twaddle. Take
but a step sometimes and you pass from one to
the other, from a shout to a scream, from the heroic
to the vainglorious. Victor Hugo, in his imagina-
tive flights, is forever hovering about this dividing
line, fascinated, spellbound by what lies beyond,
and in his Teachings after it outraging the ** mod-
esty of nature" till the very soul blushes. It would
seem as if he loved the unnatural simply because
it is the unnatural, and the malformed simply
because it is the malformed. He loves to push the
normal till it becomes the abnormal, the dramatic
till it becomes the melodramatic, the intense till
it becomes the hysterical; he loves to push anger,
jealousy, remorse, grief, till the bond snaps and
Termagant is overdone. His characters rave, gnash,
rend their hair, froth at the mouth, and even die
in paroxysms of passion. No doubt, in the opinion
of Victor Hugoites like Swinburne, there is no
reason why their eyes should not leap from their
sockets, their flesh wither on their bones, or ser-
pents hiss from their ears, nose, and mouth, if the
"imperial fantasy" of the novelist orders it. I am
not now thinking of his poems, some of which I
regard as truly great, but of his leading character-
istics as a novelist; of "Bug-Jargal" and "Notre
Dame." How fares the modesty of nature in these
volumes ? The former is not so well known, but
shall we say of the latter ? Let us examine it
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